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ADDRESS. 


THE Public are reſpectfully informed, that this 
work will be continued in numbers, as they are 
found uſeful; and in the courſe. of which, will be 
given ſuch further inſtruction, as will be neceſſary 
to anſwer the Author's purpoſe, which is that of 
1mproving thoſe who have a taſte for painting. 


The flowers intended for this work, are engraved 
in a peculiar manner; and will be ſhewn in three 
different ſtates: firſt, the outline; ſecond, the firſt 
tints put on, in order to ſhew in what manner to 
begin to colour or paint a flower, with proper re- 
ferences to the tints; thirdly, the flowers finiſhed, 
with proper directions how to proceed in each 
ſtate. The flowers are taken from nature, and ſe- 
lected in ſuch a manner, as to lead the ſtudent 
imperceptibly, from the moſt eaſy to the moſt 
difficult. 


A 


NEW TREATISE, Ge. 


Tux general taſte for painting flowers that prevails, and the 
great progreſs that ſome ladies have made in painting, is a con- 
vincing proof, that taſte or genius for painting is not confined to 
the other ſex; on the contrary, I am inclined to think, that 
ladies would make a much greater progreſs than men, were they 
firſt taught the proper rudiments, 


The diſadvantages ariſing from that, I look upon as the great 
cauſe of the little progreſs moſt ladies make, though they have 
naturally a taſte for painting, and ſeem by nature moſt adapted to 
ſtudy the art. | 


But an error rooted in the fundamental principle of any art or 
ſcience, will inevitably prevent the ſtudent or practitioner from 
ever ariſing to a great degree of excellence in the art. And ata 
time when female genius ſeems to make every effort to exert it- 
ſelf, it is to be lamented, that ſuch an abundance of very ill done 

RD drawings 
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drawings are every where preſented to every perſon who has a 


taſte for painting to copy from, and it is equally a matter of ſur- 
prize, that no attempts have been made to correct an evil ſo fa- 


tally prevalent. 


There are men of abilities who think ĩt beneath them to paint 
flowers, and affect to treat that branch of painting with contempt. 
To ſuch I have only to obſerve, they are total ſtrangers to the 
pleaſures the mind receives from the ſtudy of nature. 


With what raptures does the almoſt inſpired Hervey diſplay 
the beauties of a flower garden; the imagination feels warmed 
at the deſcription of ſuch ſingular beauties; and can it be ſuppoſed, 
that the pleaſure of the mind is leſs in producing upon the can- 
vaſs an exact repeſentation of ſuch beauties. There is a ſecret 
pleaſure in copying minutely the works of this part of the cre- 
ation, which note but thoſe who do it feel. Therefore to treat 
it with contempt, or think it beneath a great genius to imitate na- 
ture in this part of her work, is too contemptible to argue upon. 


Let it be conſidered, what a vaſt number of middling painters 
there are, who ſpend their whole lives, and never arrive above 
mediocrity, even among profeſhonal men in figure painting: 
with ſuch F ſhould feel ſhame at being numbered. The great 
and exquĩfite pleaſure arifes from excelling in this art, and the 
greater degree of excellence the artiſt arrives at, the greater and 

| more 
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more exalted will his pleaſure be. I am convinced the mind 
will be more elevated in repreſenting minutely the beauties of a 
moſs-roſe or humble ſnow-drop, than in painting the proudeſt 
monarchs in crimſon robes. 


But the various beauties that are to be found in every part of 
the works of nature, will open ſo expanſive a field for the plea- 
ſures of the mind, to contemplate upon, that I doubt whether 
any other art or ſcience will afford ſo much gratification to the 
ſtudent ;_ but inſtead of being content with merely painting a 
flower, to decorate a flower-pot, or a border for a table, which 
many ladies are at a great deal of expenſe, and ſpend a great deal 
of time in arriving at, how much more pleaſure would it afford 
to execute an exact repreſentation of the beauties of the moſt 
beautiful part of the vegetable creation. 


We have ſeen recent inſtances of the great excellence ſome fe- 
males have arrived at in the repreſentations of fruit, done in 


worſted needlework. Such works are an honor to thoſe who 
have given ſuch proofs of what may be done by perſeverance and 
ftudy. I have ſeen one inſtance of ſuperior female merit, that 
gave me infinite pleaſure to obſerve, which was a merit derived 
from judgment alone; for it may be faid, that without being 
able to paint a ſingle flower at all, this lady painted flowers ex- 
tremely well: it may ſeem a paradox, but I never ſaw flowers 
thrown together in a groupe and painted with better effect, 
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not even by Baptiſt, or any of the moſt diſtinguiſhed maſ- 
ters; and at the ſame time, ſo little knowledge of the beauties of 
the flower diſcovered, it was even unfortunate to look cloſely 
into them, for even the traces of the flowers then could ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed : this was a clear proof of the force 5 genius. 
and not the effect of long labour or great patience. 


Therefore I mention this, that it may ſtimulate others, not to 
be content with making fo little progreſs that the generality of 
ladies arrive at, or ſeem fatisfied with, but that they ſhould 
- purſue and diſcover thoſe beauties that are loſt to a common ob- 
ſerver. It is for the honor and credit of ladies and the nation, 
that I wiſh for the progreſs of the arts; for, notwithſtanding the 
great progreſs they have made within theſe laſt fifty years, ſo 
great is the barrenneſs of genius in painting among Engliſh 
artiſts, that I am ſure there is every reaſon to hope that theſe times 
may produce ſome female artiſts, who will bear the palm from 

the other ſex, 


Had painting been purſued with the ſame attention, aſſiduity, 
and zeal, that muſic has for theſe laſt eight or ten years, and with 
the ſame advantages in point of inſtruction, I have no doubt but 


we ſhould have ſeen works that would have been a monument to 
future generations, of the improvement of the arts in the preſent 


age, and poſterity would have ſeen that female genius was not 
behind-hand in improving the arts: at preſent we are indebted to 
foreigners 
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foreigners for moſt of our beſt works; for that reaſon, I wiſh 
that Mr. Weſt was an Engliſhman, that Cipriani and Angelica 
Kauffman had been natives of England. 


But I cannot here help obſerving ſo diſtinguiſhed and exalted 
a proof of what female genius has arrived at in the works of the 
preſent Marchioneſs of Buckingham; it is much to be regretted, 
ſuch inſtances are not more known. I doubt whether our exibi- 
tions will ſhew many works more diſtinguiſhed by their merit, 
than ſome pictures painted by her ladyſhip, that adorn the apart- 
ments at Stow: the pleaſure I received at the fight and informa- 
tion of which, would have been a ſufficient gratification to me, 
and I doubt not to every amateur of painting, for the trouble of 
ſuch an excurſion, was there no other beauties to ſatisfy the vir- 
tuoſo or the common obſerver; but the multiplicity of the moſt 
excellent works of art, are a diſtinguiſhing proof what a noble 
patroneſs and encourager of the arts her ladyſhip is, as well as 


great genius. 


As a ſtranger, it becomes me to make an apology for the liber- 
ty I have taken in thus publickly making uſe of her ladyſhip's 
name. If this attempt to give any information ſhould in the 
ſmalleſt degree contribute to improve the art, my wiſh to do 
that, will, I hope, be thought a ſufficient excuſe for the liberty 
I have taken. 


c. I ſhall 
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I ſhall now proceed to lay down ſuch inſtructions as will make 


it extremely eaſy for any lady to follow, and, by dint of practice 
alone, may arrive at a proficiency: to thoſe who may wiſh to 
make the moſt rapid progreſs, a proper maſter may be uſeful; 
but as this work is intended for general uſe and information, 
every lady who wiſhes to amuſe herſelf in painting, will find 
in theſe inſtructions, all thoſe ſeemingly inſurmountable difficul- 
ties entirely removed; and I will venture to affirm, that every 
lady, that is particularly fond of painting, may, if ſhe chuſes, 
learn to paint from theſe inſtructions, without any further 
_ aſſiſtance. 


Some ladies, from a diffidence, may conceive they have no 
genius or taſte for painting, and therefore they ſhould never be 


able to learn. 


For the encouragement of ſuch, I will take upon me to ex- 
plain what genius and taſte is; they are frequently made uſe of 
as ſy nonimous terms, though they are totally diſtin from each 
other. A man may have, or appear to have, a genius for paint- 
ing, but may have no taſte: good taſte may aſſiſt genius 
very much; but genius I conceive to be nothing more than a 
very great partiality or fondneſs the mind has for any art or ſci- 
ence, which will ſhew itſelf, in proportion to the pleaſure the 
mind receives in ſtudying it. Whenever the mind takes a plea- 


ſure 
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ſure in ſtudying any art or ſcience, it never fails to make a pro- 
greſs, and the more ſo, in proportion to the aſſiduity and zeal 
with which it is purſued; but taſte is totally diſtinct, that may 
be habitual, or it may be acquired. 


A painter that has taſte, ſees or conceives every thing in the 
moſt elegant form and colour; and, as a painter, has a better op- 
portunity of ſhewing his taſte, than any other man, becauſe he 
paints every thing according to his own ideas of perfection. Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds was very juſtly ſaid to have the moſt and beſt 
taſte of any painter before him, either ancient or modern; becauſe 
no man ever painted the human figure with ſo much grace and 
elegance as he did: but there has been many inſtances of thoſe 
who have painted the human figure as correct, but have ſhlewn 
no gracefulneſs, no eaſe or elegance in the attitude; therefore it 
proves a man may have a genius for painting, but no taſte. 


That taſte is habitual in ſome, we ſee it daily exemplified in 
various inſtances: a perſon of taſte makes choice of nothing but 
what is of the moſt elegant nature; his fancy is not ſtruck with 
any thing that is common; he will expreſs himſelf in the moſt 
eloquent language; or he will make choice of the moſt elegant 
and beautiful colours ; whereas, on the contrary, we frequently 
ſee ſome people make choice of, and are fond of ſtriking colours, 


ſome who will be pleaſed with the appearance of a thing, with 
no 
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no elegance in its form or deſign, and will even purchace it in 
preference to another, that ſhall be ſhewn them at the ſame 
time, that is infinitely more elegant and beautiful; but taſte in 
flower painting muſt be acquired by copying from nature, no 
perſon's taſte is habitually ſo good, as to enable them to paint 
flowers with that beautiful freedom in which they grow : there- 
fore I recommend every lady, as ſoon as ever ſhe can, to take 
nature for her guide, then ſhe will be ſenſible of that pleaſure, 
I have before obſerved, there is in copying the beauties of na- 
ture, and ſhe will find, that all her works are perfectly in good 
taſte, 


I ſhall now hope, from what I have obſerved, no lady will be 
diſcouraged from attempting to paint, from an idea, that ſhe has 
no genius, or taſte, 


But before I proceed to give any inſtructions, it is neceſſary I 
ſhould point out an evil to be avoided, which is created under 
an idea of removing one. Every lady who has a taſte for paint- 
ing. furniſhes herſelf with a box of colours, upon application for 
which, one is ſhewn her, with propably eighteen, twenty-four, 
or thirty cakes of colours, the latter of which i is W 
as the _ — and beſt. 


Such 
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Such a box, or collection of colours, is enough to deſtroy all 
hopes of ſucceeding: I muſt confeſs, it would puzzle me ex- 
ceedingly to paint with ſuch a collection of colours, 


Therefore to remedy that evil, I ſhall put down the names of 
ſuch colours as is neceſſary to have cakes of only, and the method 
of making every other tint from them, and varying the tints, ſo as 
to. make them a degree lighter or darker, to anſwer any purpoſe. 


The following are the only colours neceſſary to have 


cakes of. 


Viz. 
Vermillion Pruſſian Blue 
Lake | Rough Ter de Siena 
King's Yellow Burnt Ter de Siena 
Gumboge Burnt Umber 
Yellow Oker Sap Green 


The above colours are fully ſufficient to anſwer every pur- 
poſe, till ſuch times the ſtudent has arrived to ſuch a proficiency, 
as will render any written inſtructions I can give unneceſſary. 
There are other colours made uſe of by thoſe who paint in a 
very high finiſhed ſtyle; but as my view is to render the inſtrue- 
tions as eaſy as poſſible, it is not neceſſary to point out nice dif- 


ficulties. 
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It is neceſſary, however, that every perſon, who wiſhes to make 
any progreſs in any art or ſcience, ſhould be inſtructed in the fun- 
damental principles; therefore the firſt thing I recommend to prac- 
tiſe, is to make a free ſtroke with the pencil, till that is accom- 
pliſhed, there would be as little hopes of a perſon deprived of 
ſight learning to paint, as any other perſon who ſhould neglect 
this firſt, and of all others, moſt eſſential principle; in nature no- 
thing is ſtiff, and every leaf or ſtem muſt be drawn with a free 
hand, from the ſmalleſt ſhrub to the largeſt oak: if you look at 
the latter at a proper diſtance, you will find its branches ſhoot 
out in a bold free ſtyle. Obſerve with what beauty and freedom 
the fibres ſhoot out of the pod of an honeyſuckle, even the ſeeds at 
the ends of which ſeem to hang with peculiar elegance, 


It will be unneceſſary to enumerate every peculiar beauty in na- 
ture; but 1 wiſh to enforce this one principle, not to be departed 
from on any account whatever, as it will be utterly impoſlible ever 
to paint a flower till that is accompliſhed, and many young minds 
may be led away for the more pleaſing part of the practice, that 
of attempting to paint a flower in colours. 


In order to facilitate this firſt leſſon, I have drawn a variety 
of lines in various directions, for the purpoſe of copying from; 
and as it will be much eaſier to draw the lines with ſome colour 
upon the ſtrokes than upon plain paper, J have put a great num- 

ber 
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ber of them together, it will be a means of guiding the hand into 
a freedom, and any lady may have any number of theſe ſheets 
ſeparately, and the expenſe is trivial. 


But it becomes neceſſary for me now to give ſome inſtructions 

as to the method of 
HOLDING THE PENCIL, 

in order to take a ſtroke with the greateſt freedom, as much 
depends upon that. The beſt method of acquiring or learning 
this leſſon is to get a thin piece of mahogany for a reſt, about 
twenty-four .inches long, three inches wide, and half an inch 
thick, with a bit of wood fixed at each end, about two inches 
high, let the corners be rounded, to prevent uneaſineſs by preſ- 
ſure ; reſt the hand, and part of the arm upon this, and hold your 
pencil between your thumb and fore finger, bend the middle 
finger under a little, ſo that the pencil may lay along the inſide 
of the middle finger nail, and then bend the third and little fin- 
gers quite under ; by that means you will have the moſt freedom : 
put your paper under the reſt or mahogany board, and reſt the 
under fide of your hand upon the reſt board, and draw a ſtroke, 
in doing which, obſerve to move, the middle joints of your two 
fingers and thumb; this will require practice to get into, but 
it is very neceſſary to attend to, and the advantage of practiſing 
upon the reſt is, that you will hold your pencil at a much 
greater diſtance than if you do not, which you will find of infi- 


nite advantage when you come to paint flowers, 
The 
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The next part of the art I wiſh to recommend as a further 
foundation to proceed upon, and which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with, before any attempts are made to paint a 
flower, is for every lady to learn to mix the various tints that I 
have here given; theſe two points well obtained, every difficulty 
will be removed, and the further progreſs will be attended with 
pleaſure. I am ſure every lady will find herſelf improve ſo ra- 
pidly, that ſhe will purſue the ſtudy with double energy, and 


infinitely more pleaſure. 


As there is the greateſt variety of greens, I ſhall begin with 
| ſhewing their various tints, moſt of which are made with King's 
yellow or gumboge, and Pruſſian blue mixed together; others 
with King's yellow, yellow oker, and Pruſſian blue, and are 
varied by putting more blue and leſs yellow, or more yellow and 
leſs blue together: there is no proper green colour, but yellow 
and blue mixed rogether make a green, and all the various tints. 
that will be required to paint any green leaves, can be made in 
the manner I have deſcribed. 


No. 


Apple 
Green. 


Pea 
Green. 


Graſs 
Green, 


Dark 
Green, 


Darker 
Green. 


Sap 
Green, 


OX. 


This tint is made by mixing King's yel- 
low and a very little Pruſſian blue. 


This tint is made with King's yellow, and 
ſtill more blue than in the laſt. 


This tint is made by mixing King's yel- 
low and blue worked thicker. 


This tint is made by mixing King's yel- 
low, blue, and a little yellow oker. 


This tint is King's yellow, more blue, and 
more yellow oker. 


This tint is the ſame as the laſt, with a 
little ſap green in it. 


This is ſap green alone. 
E No. 


No. 8. 


This tint is ſap green, yellow oker, and 
blue. 


No. g. 


This tint is made with ſap green and 
dark blue. 


I muſt here remark, that I have ſhewn a greater variety of 
green tints, becauſe every different ſhrub has a different coloured 
leaf to it, even roſe trees have different coloured green leaves on 
them at the ſame time, and each has their different gradations of 
ſhadow; ſome leaves, the lighteſt tint is not lighter than No. 5, 
they therefore will require No. 6, and No. 7, to ſhadow them; 
the dark back leaves in a picture, will require the tints No. 8, 
and No. 9. 
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This tint is King's yellow worked thin 


with water. 


This tint is King's yellow worked ſtrong. 


This tint is King's yellow with very little 
vermillion to it. | 


This tint is King's yellow and more ver- 


million. 


This tint is the next degree of darker 
ſhade to the laſt; and is King's yellow, 
vermillion, and rough ter de fiena. 


This is the next tint darker; this is burnt 
ter de ſiena. 


No. 


Blue, 


Pink, 


6 


This tint is Pruſſian blue worked very 


thin with water. 


This tint is Pruſſian blue worked not ſo 


thin with water. 


This tint is Pruſſian blue worked thicker 


with more colour. 


This tint is Pruſſian blue its full colour. 


| This tint is lake worked thin with water. 


This tint is lake worked thicker in co- 
lour. 


This tint is lake worked thicker than the 
laſt, 
No. 


This tint is lake and blue worked thin. 


This tint is the ſame as the above, only 
with more lake. | 


This tint is lake and blue worked thicker 
than No. 1. 


This tint is lake and blue, but more lake 
than No. 3. 


This tint is lake and blue worked ſtronger 
than No. 3. 


This tint is lake and blue, but more lake 
than No. 5. 


F No. 


No. 7. 


3 This tint is lake and blue worked dark. 


No. 8. 


No. 9. 


No. 10. 


This tint is lake and blue, but with more 
lake than No. 7. 


This tint is dark blue, glazed with lake 
twice over. 


This is burnt umber, glazed over with 
burnt ter de ſiena, and is ſometimes 
required to ſtrengthen the darkeſt 


orange tints. 


This tint is burnt umber worked ſtrong. 


This tint is burnt umber, worked thinner 
with water than No. 1. 


This is burnt umber worked ſtill thinner. 


This tint is burnt ter de fiena worked 
ſtrong. 


This tint is burnt ter de fiena worked 
thinner 


This tint is rough ter de ſiena worked 
ſtrong. 


No 2. 
This tint is rough ter de ſiena worked 


thinner. 


This tint is yellow oker worked ſtrong. 


* 


No. 2. 


7 1 This tint is yellow oker worked thinner. 
| No. 
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Red. 


Crimſon. 
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This tint is vermillion worked thin. 


This tint is vermillion worked ſtronger. 


This tint is vermillion worked its full 
colour. * 


This tint is vermillion glazed over with 
lake. 


This tint is vermillion and lake worked 
thin. 


This tint is vermillion and lake worked 
ſtronger. 


This tint is vermillion and lake worked 
ſtill ſtronger. | 


No. 
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This tint is clear lake worked its full 
lour. | 


This tint is blue and yellow; oker very 
faint. | | 


This tint is blue and yellow oker a degree 
ſtronger. | —— 


This tint is blue and yellow oker, with a 
faint tinge of burnt umber. 


This tint is blue, burnt umber, and rough 
ter de ſiena. 


This tint is lake and yellow oker worked 
thin. 


This tint is lake and yellow oker worked 
ſtronger. | 


G No. 


? 
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No. 7. 


This tint is burnt umber and lake; is uſe- 
ful in warm very dark ſhade, 


No. 8. 


This tint is rough ter de ſiena and lake 
worked ſtrong. 


worked thin. 
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DIRECTIONS 


TO MAKE THE 


VARIOUS TINTS. 


GET as many ſmall gallipots or diſhes, which there are made 
for the purpoſe, as you have cakes of colour, and with about fix 
drops of clear water to each cup, rub each of your cakes of co- 
lour, till ſuch times as you, have rubbed as much colour off each 
cake, as will make it of a conſiſtency almoſt as thick as cream ; 
if you do not make it thick you will not have the full colour: 
when you have done this, put up your cakes of colours, and get 
two tea cups half full of clear water, to waſh your pencils out 
with, and get two yellow earthen- ware pallets, they are made ſo 
ſmall, that one will not be ſufficient for your purpoſe ; get half 
a dozen camel hair pencils, ſome ſhort hair, and ſome long hair 
ones, and be ſure always to endeavour to make uſe of Jong hair 
pencils in preference: you will find a difficulty in drawing ſtems, 
or any fine long ſtrokes, with ſhort hair pencils, if you have ever 
ſuch a command of your pencil; get a piece of clean linen rag, 
to wipe your pencil with, when you waſh it out, and then pro- 
ceed as follows to make the 
224 BLUE. 
Dip one of your pencils into the blue, and work it on the pal- 


let, and then make a ſtroke upon a clean piece of white paper, 
compare 


z3* 
1 
1 
| 
7 
| 
: 
4 
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TS 
compare it with No. 2. of the blues, if you find it of the ſame 
tint, it proves you have got the colour proper. Then to make the 
tint No. 3, take the leaſt water you poſſibly can, with the very 
point of your pencil, and mix it with the blue with your pencil, 


and then make another ſtroke on your paper, compare that with 


the tint No. 3; if you find it too light, it ſhews you have taken 


too much water; in that caſe, to make the tint No. 3, you muſt 


take a little more of the blue, No. 4, and by that means you will 
find out the exact tint of No. 3, and when you have made No. 3. 
take a little more water as before to the tint No. 3, and mix it, 
and then make another ſtroke; compare that with No. 2, and 


No. 1; if it is too light for No. 2, it may be exactly the ſame as 


No. 1; in that caſe, take a little more of the dark blue, No. 4, 
and mix it again, then take another ſtroke, and compare it with 
No. 2, and proceed in that manner till you get the exact tint; 
and in the ſame manner you will be able to make No. 1; and by 
practice, you will get familiar with the method of making the tints 
to that degree of nicety, that you will be able to make every tint 
that is poſſible, without the leaſt difficulty, though I have 
only ſhewn four tints. In painting the various blue flowers, you 
will have occafion to make uſe of a much greater variety of blue 
tints ; but as they are all made with adding more water or more 
blue, the ſame method as I have deſcribed to make theſe firſt 
four, will ſerve to make all others. 


PINK 
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PINK ox ROSE COLOUR. 


Theſe tints are alſo made exactly in the ſame manner as the 
blue, therefore compare the colour you have rubbed off the 
the cake in the diſh with No. 4, and if that is of the full colour, 
you have only to add a little water, to make each of the other 


three tints, in the ſame manner as directed to make the blues. 


PURPLES. 


In order to make the purples, waſh your pencils quite clean, 
and wipe them dry, and with a clean pallet, take a clean pencil, and 
with it take a little of the blue, and put it on the pallet, and with 

another clean pencil take a little lake, and put that on the pallet, 
each by themſelves ; then get a third pencil, and take a little of 
the lake and blue that is on the pallet, and mix them together on 
another part of the pallet, and by mixing them well together, 
you will find them produce a purple; take a ſtroke on your pa- 
per, and compare it with your purple tints, and ſee which it is 
molt like, if it is too light for any of the darkeſt tints, you have 
only to add more blue and lake; but as purples are compoſed of 
two diſtin& colours, there is more difficulty in finding the exact 
tints; therefore I have made two diſtinct ſets of purple, one with 
more lake in, and the other more of the blue, and by comparing 
the purple you have already mixed with the various tints, you 
will ſee which it is moſt like, and by adding either more lake or 
H more 


( 26 ) 
more blue, you will vary the tint; and to make the lighter tints, 
add more water as in making the light blues and pinks, and by 
repeated trials, you will find out every one of the purple tints. 
There are ſome very deep rich purples, that are. out of the power 
of any colours to come up to; ſuch as the large iris or flag 
flower, the heart's-ceaſe, ſome of the major convolvolus's, and 
auriculas, and many others; therefore, in ſuch caſes you muſt 
have recourſe to art, to give the effect as near as poſlible ; 
and in order to do that, the beſt method is to lay in the deep 
velvet purples firſt, with deep blue, as ſtrong and dark as you 
can; then glaze the blue over with lake; when it is dry, you 
may give it a degree richer look, by doing it a ſecond time over 
with lake. Another method is, by laying the colour in with deep 
purple, and then glaze it over with lake; but moſt dark purple 
flowers have parts where the light comes upon them, that looks 
of a deep rich pink or crimſon tint; therefore wherever that tint 
appears, care muſt be taken not to cover thoſe parts with blue - 


or purple, but do thoſe parts with deep lake. 
. For further directions ſee the tints. 


I ſhall now point out the method of making 


GREENS. 


There are a greater variety of green tints than any other, on 
account of their being made or compoſed of a greater number 
of 


CATE] 
of other colours; but all pea greens, apple greens, and graſs 
greens are made by mixing King's yellow and Pruſſian blue toge- 
ther, and the darker greens are made with ſap green, ſap green 
and yellow oker, and ſap green and Pruſſian blue and yellow 


.oker. 


In order to make No. 1. of the green tints, take two clean 
pencils, and take a little blue out of your pot with one, and a little 
yellow with the other; (obſerve never to dip a pencil into any 
one of the colours, that has got any other colour in it ; by doing 
that, you will run a hazard of ſpoiling all the colour in that gal- 
lipot or diſh ;) mix the blue and yellow together in a diſtinct part 
of the pallet, and you will find it will produce a green, compare 
it with No. 1, if it appears too blue, take more yellow ; blue is 
ſo powerful a colour, that the leaſt you can poſſibly take, will be 
ſufficient to ſix times the quantity of yellow; therefore when you 
have mixed the blue and yellow together, you will, from the ex- 
periments you have made in mixing the blue and pink and purple 
tints, be at no loſs to alter the green, ſo as to make them all ſo, 
particularly if you refer to the tints themſelves. 


OBSER VATIONS. 


In painting a green leaf, you muſt always begin with the 
lighteſt tint firſt, then the firſt degree of ſhade, then the ſecond, 


and heighten it with the third, and in ſome front leaves that are 
worked 


. _ — —— 
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worked up high, ſometimes they will require a fourth, which is 
a ſtill darker touches of ſhade, in order to produce effect; but this 
one circumſtance muſt be always attended to particularly ; that is, 
wherever a leaf is worked up in this manner that I have deſcribed, 
never to cover the firſt tint all over with the ſecond tint, nor the 
ſecond with the third; if you preſs a leaf perfectly flat, it will be 
all of one colour or tint; it is by bending it, or by hollows or in- 
dentures, that it appears to have ſo many different tints; but the 
ſhade invariably increaſes gradually, and if ſome part of every 
tint is not ſeen, it will be ſure to look harſh and hard; for ex- 
ample, if you lay in a flower with No. 1. of the pink, blue, or 
purple, and then take the tint No. 3, wherever the extremity of 
the tint No. 3. is, it will appear diſtinct, inſtead of which, the 
ſhadows ſhould increaſe imperceptibly. Theſe obſervations hold 
good in all flowers that are of one colour ; and it is an invariable 
rule, that the darkeſt tints muſt always be put in the laſt. 


In water colour painting you cannot be too careful in putting 
in the lighteſt tints firſt, and particularly in any white flower, 
where you can only leave the paper for the white ; for one of the 
greateſt difficulties is, to avoid muddling the tints; and if you 
put the fainteſt tint where you ſhould have a clear white, and 
attempt to waſh it out, it will be ſure to appear muddled ; and 
it is equally the ſame in any yellow, blue, or pink flower, the 
lighteſt tint ſhould be clear and bright. 

ORANGE 
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ORANGE COLOUR TINTS. 

"Theſe are alſo compoſition tints, being made by mixing King's 
yellow and vermillion together. From what I have ſaid of 
the manner of mixing the other tints, and by referring to the 
tints, you will eaſily find out the method of making theſe : the 
brighter the orange colour is wanted, the leſs vermillion muſt be 
added; in ſomecaſes, the very lighteſt tints of an orange colour may 
be put in with a full ſtrong yellow, as a naſturtion; ſome high 
coloured wall flowers and bleeding hearts are almoſt an orange, 
and the very lighteſt tints of them will be better put in with yel- 
low. It is eaſy to make the lighteſt tints darker, but you can never 
make them lighter in water colours. The various degrees of 
in ſhadow, for orange colour, are what I have. ſhewn in gradations 
the tints, therefore I ſhall now proceed to give ſome directions 


about the 
YELLOWS, | 


You will obſerve that gumboge and King's yellow are the 
brighteſt yellows there are; therefore all yellow flowers, ſuch as 
yellow tulips, yellow roſe, yellow jonguil, and all other yellow 
flowers, muſt be laid in with them; but the ſhadows of them are 
not made by working the yellow ſtronger, as in the pink and blue, 
but muſt be made with different colours. In faint pale yel- 
lows, the yellow muſt be worked thin to put in the firſt tints 
with, and the ſecond tint, in that caſe, may be given by ſtrength- 
_ ening the yellow; but in a full yellow flower, the firſt degree of 


ſhade muſt be made with yellow oker alone, then heightened with 
I - | rough 
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rough ter de fiena, after that with burnt ter de fiena, and where 


it requires ſtill darker touches, they muſt be done with burnt ter 
de fiena and burnt umber; but it muſt not be underſtood, from 
what has been faid, that any perſon may become a proficient in 
painting from following theſe inſtructions, without having good 
and proper flowers to copy from, ſome of which I have engraved. 
and coloured in a peculiar manner on purpoſe; but with the addi- 


tion of good proper things to copy from, theſe inſtructions will 


be found fully adequate for the purpoſe of inſtructing the young 


ſtudent how to copy any flower whatever. 


But I muſt here again particularly recommend to every be- 
ginner, never to attempt to paint a flower, till ſhe has learnt 
the two firſt leſſons perfectly; that of taking a free. ſtroke with 
the pencil in any direction, and making herſelf well acquainted 
with mixing the tints ; for it is the greateſt poſſible inconſiſtency 
to attempt to paint. a flower before you know how to mix the 
tint that flower is painted with; or to paint the ſtem of a flower, 
before you are able to take a clean free long ſtroke with your 
pencil. I am well convinced, theſe inſtructions, properly attended 
to, will fully anſwer the purpoſe I have intended them ; there- 
fore muſt now refer the young ſtudent to practice; and 
remain the Public's moſt humble ſervant. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Trar thoſe LaDits who ſubſcribe to this work may meet with as 
little difficulty as poſſible, they are hereby informed, that proper 
Boxes of CoLovks are ſold under the inſpection of the Author, and 
every other article for Dx awins, at G. Brown's, corner of Blackland's 
Lane, King's Road, Chelſea; where Ladies may have their Pa1NTINGs 
varniſhed and mounted in the moſt elegant taſte, and deſigns drawn 
for them, and every aſſiſtance and inſtruction given that is neceſſary. 
Plateaus, Boxes, Tables, Fire-ſcreens, and every article made for 
Ladies to paint; and afterwards varniſhed, mounted, and finiſhed in 


the moſt new and elegant ſtyle. 


